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ambassador to China, and again only a few years later, in A J).
503 and 504, when the kings of Northern and Southern India
are mentioned as having followed his example.1 No divisions
are alluded to in any of the earlier Chinese notices of India;
but the different provinces are described by name, and not by
position. Thus we have mention of Yut~gait king of Kapila,
in AD. 428, and of the Sing of GandMrain AJX 45ia It
would appear also that previous to this time India was some-
times called Magadha, after the name of its best known and
richest province ; and sometimes the "kingdom of Brahmans,"
after the name its principal inhabitants.8 The first of these
names I would refer to the second and third centuries after
Christ, when the powerful Guptas of Magadha ruled over the
greater part of India,

The same division of five great provinces was adopted by
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, who
names them in the same manner, as North, South, East, West,
and Central, according to their relative positions.4 He com-
pares the shape of the country to a half-moon, with the
diameter or broad side to the north, and the narrow end to the
south. This is not unlike the configuration of India in
Ptolemy's Geography ; but a much more accurate description
is given by the Chinese author of the Fah-kai-lih-to, who says,
"this country in shape is narrow towards the south and broad
towards the north;" to which he humorously adds, that "the
people's faces are the same shape as the country.*'5
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